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marvelous state of complexity as to be able to feel their own elements 
and even their own structural formation. 

But this seems to reverse the order as to what can be known. 
For here the self, or feeling complex, can know itself as a feeling 
complex, but can never know of a background or substance. For 
all otherness must come to it as structures of the feelings. So that 
this so-called matter, which was always thought of as the one thing 
certainly known, must always remain a profound mystery. 

But although this dynamic and disembodied self is the only one 
logically revealed in ultimate analysis, it may be found convenient 
for all practical purposes of life to regard it as related to a specific 
part of this psychically constructed entirety which I call my body 
in the relation of function to organ. 

And if this be done there does not seem now to arise any im- 
passable gulf or any need of a parallelism. 



E. A. Norms. 



Albany, N. Y. 



DISCUSSION 

THE FUNCTION OF THOUGHT 

TN a discussion in Vol. III., No. 15, of this Journal, Professor 
-*- Santayana deals with the complaints of ambiguity in his con- 
ception of the function of thought as expounded in his 'Life of 
Reason.' Professor Santayana 's treatment consists in reducing to 
metaphor all the passages in 'The Life of Reason' which speak of 
thought as a reconstruction of mechanical processes ; and in frankly 
accepting thought as a mere 'accompaniment,' a 'lyric cry' of the 
mechanical processes. To many this method, in so far as it succeeds 
in curing the ambiguity, may seem worse than the original malady. 
I say ' in so far, ' for even here where the issue is up for explicit 
discussion, I confess I find that some of Professor Santayana 's 
sentences still puzzle me. Thus in the eighth thesis (p. 411) re- 
garding the function of thought, which Professor Santayana says 
represents his own view, after reading that 'thought is without 
efficacy either in its moral or its existential capacity,' we find im- 
mediately following that 'thought might still be called efficacious in 
the only sense, not magical, in which its efficacy would be at all 
congruous with its intent; namely, through the natural efficacy of 
the creature whose life it expressed.' 1 What do 'through' and 

1 Italics mine. 
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'natural efficacy' here mean? Again, on the following page we 
read: "It is certain that when a man reflects his action changes in 
consequence." Yet, in the next sentence, 'the consequences of re- 
flection are due to its causes— to the competitive impulses in the 
body, not to the wistful lucubration itself.' Here 'consequence' evi- 
dently does not mean effect; and mechanical processes appear to 
have two kinds of effects— thought and other mechanical processes. 
Now, if there is to be such a distinction and separation of the me- 
chanical and the psychical as to call one 'cause' and the other 
'effect,' it is somewhat difficult to see why the causal relation in 
one direction should be so hospitably received, while in the other it 
is regarded as a 'superstition' of the 'unreconciled childishness of 
man.' Or if in one direction it is such a superstition, why is it 
not equally so in the other? 

Passing an analysis of cause and effect, which this really calls 
for, but which is beyond the limits of this note, I should go all the 
way with Professor Santayana in denying 'mechanical efficacy' to 
thought. But I should deny it mechanical efficacy just in order 
to bestow upon it its own sort of constructive efficacy. Also, I 
should be as loth as Professor Santayana to regard thought's func- 
tion as ' interfering ' with mechanical processes. But I should reject 
this view only to insist on thought's work of 'mediation' when the 
mechanical processes 'interfere' 2 with each other. In other words, 
it seems to me that when Professor Santayana is insisting on the 
'non-interfering' and purely 'lyric' character of thought, he has in 
mind that stage of experience where thought has done its work, 
where mechanism has been established, where, therefore, any further 
work of thought in that situation would be an 'interference.' But 
it seems to me also that he is overlooking the situation in which 
'interference' has already arisen among the mechanical processes, 
the habits and instincts themselves, and that the work of resolving 
this interference is the work of thought. Not, however, of thought 
exclusively, or as an outside force, coming in or added to the me- 
chanical processes, but. as a mode which the whole activity takes on 
and which the conception of 'mechanism' alone does not appear to 
me to cover. 

Again, I think I see how every cause might be regarded as 
'mechanical.' In so far as experience can fall into the form of a 
definite effect with its correlative definite cause, it is in the mechan- 

2 1 am aware of the ' telic ' character of the term ' interfere,' that in a 
purely mechanical world there would be neither mechanism nor ' interference.' 
But this only shows how thoroughly mechanical efficiency and constructive 
efficacy are. 
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ical form; thought has performed its work. Well-defined causes 
and effects are simply well-articulated habits. Antitoxine 'causes' 
immunity from diphtheria. But take the present status of the 
pneumonia problem where such a cause does not yet exist. Here 
thought is at work helping to construct a 'cause.' It is, of course, 
not working in a vacuum. Thought is the material of old habits, 
old causes, undergoing analysis and synthesis. Would Professor 
Santayana be willing to say that thought is merely predicting or 
prophesying the antitoxine for pneumonia, that it is having nothing 
to do in constituting it? If it should be said that 'the elements of 
the cure already exist, and thought has merely to bring them into 
relation to the disease,' we must reply: (1) That, even so, this makes 
thought pretty efficacious in constituting the cure; and (2) that 
such a statement involves us in the fallacy of elements apart from 
relations, which Mr. Bradley delights in exposing. And if we try 
to escape this by saying that, 'the elements have always existed, 
and have always been in actual relation to the disease, only thought 
has not yet discovered it, ' how far are we from the condition of the 
poor fellow who imagined that his toothache had been cured over 
in another county, but that he still continued to suffer because his 
enemies prevented the announcement of the cure from reaching him ? 

Professor Santayana rightly says, that 'no one would care to 
maintain that poor Malthus's hard thinking caused Israel's fecun- 
dity or the congestion in our large cities.' But would he say that 
Malthus's thinking had nothing to do with certain reform move- 
ments of his day, or with Darwin's work which followed? May 
not thought be really efficacious without creating (wholly) its ob- 
ject, or without committing us to the doctrine, which Professor 
Santayana imputes to some of his critics, that 'the genesis of knowl- 
edge is (wholly) the genesis of things'? Is it not possible to de- 
scribe experience in terms of thoughts and things generating other 
thoughts and things without regarding thoughts and things as caus- 
ing each other ? 

Professor Santayana 's characterization of his critic's view of 
truth as 'useful illusion' (p. 42), and his counter thesis that 'the 
true idea is determined by what the environment is, not by the uses 
which the idea of it might have,' seems to send us back to a purely 
representative view of knowledge and to raise rather elementary 
questions— those with which Locke and Berkeley struggled, such as : 
Just what is included in environment ? Prom the standpoint of one 
making this statement, is not the environment as responsible for 
false as for true ideas? How tell when the idea is 'true' to the 
environment ? What is the test of an illusion ? Etc. 
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In conclusion, I would say that I believe that the passages in 
the 'Life of Reason' giving thought a constructive and constitutive 
character are so numerous, so convincing, and so vital to so much 
of his doctrines, that the reader will find Professor Santayana's in- 
struction to take them in a Pickwickian sense a very difficult one to 
execute. 

A. W. Moore. 

The Univeksity of Chicago. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Philosophy of Religion. George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1905. Two vols. Pp. xx + 616 ; 
xii + 590. 

It is with a considerable degree of diffidence that the reviewer ap- 
proaches such a task as that of estimating Professor Ladd's compendious 
volumes. In truth the richness of the contents precludes any attempt at 
exhaustive treatment, and all that is aimed at here is a cursory notice of 
some of the important topics of the discussion. 

The treatise of Professor Ladd divides naturally into two parts: the 
first embracing the topics of the first volume falling under the head of 
the ' Phenomenology of Religion,' while those of the second embrace the 
problems for reflection which grow out of the study of religious phe- 
nomena. The first volume is, therefore, mainly historical and psycholog- 
ical, while the second is more philosophical and speculative. 

Professor Ladd's general view of religion is that it is a natural and 
normal outgrowth of man's nature as an individual and as a race; that its 
evolution is part and parcel of the development of the history of the race; 
that its sources lie deep down in the nature of man, among the primary 
springs of his being; that its story constitutes an essential and inseparable 
element in the progressive life of humanity. 

In a chapter on ' Problem and Method ' the aim of the philosophy of 
religion is stated to be ' that critical and reflective treatment of the facts 
and laws of man's religious life and development which will discover, 
elucidate and defend the fundamental conceptions and universal truths 
of religion.' In pursuance of this method it is the author's purpose ' re- 
flectively to examine the conceptions and ideals of the religious life of 
humanity in the light of their origin, nature and history, and of modern 
science and modern thought, in order to test and refine them.' In order, 
however, that such examination may be fruitful of the right results, it is 
important to determine what criteria shall be applied to the judgments of 
religion in order to test them. In meeting this requirement Professor 
Ladd identifies the religious with the value- judgment, conceived in a broad 
sense as including the interests of morality,, happiness and beauty as 
well as of truth. Religion, in order to be genuine and adequate, must 



